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CULTURAL EXCHANGES WITH SOVIET RUSSIA 


ATIONAL EXHIBITIONS in the summer of 1959—the 

one designed to show Americans how Fussians live and 
the other to show Russians how Americans live—are in- 
tended to carry the benefits of the U.S.-Soviet cultural ex- 
change program to masses of people not directly affected 
by tours of musicians, dancers, students, or technical ex- 
perts. The Soviet exhibition which opened at New York 
City’s Coliseum on June 30, like the American exhibition 


opening in Moscow on July 25, is expected to attract vis- 
itors by the millions. 


Efforts to acquaint the American people and the Russian 
people with each other’s way of life seem paradoxical at a 
time when there is no sign that grave political differences 
between their countries can be reconciled. Nevertheless, 
the willingness of both Washington and Moscow to promote 
projects whose main purpose is to contribute to better 
mutual understanding may be an indication, however 


slight, that a better climate can be hoped for in the long 
run. 


The summer exhibitions obviously have a propaganda 
tinge, as does the whole business of cultural interchange. 
But the chief reason for existence of the programs is the 
conviction that people-to-people contacts and the result- 
ing fuller knowledge of one people by another will im- 
prove prospects for enduring peaceful relationships. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower has repeatedly supported that theme. 
And Soviet First Deputy Premier Frol R. Kozlov said 
upon arriving in New York, June 28, to open the exhibi- 
tion there: “We are confident that the Soviet exhibition 
in New York as well as the American exhibition in Mos- 
cow ... will promote better understanding between our 
peoples, the development of friendly relations between the 
Soviet Union and the United States, and consequently the 
consolidation of peace throughout the world.” 
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Popular reactions to activities under the two-year cul- 
tural exchange agreement of Jan. 27, 1958,! have revealed 
a widespread curiosity among Americans and Russians 
about each other and a lively enthusiasm for the accom- 
plishments of visiting representatives of the performing 
arts. Triumphs scored in the United States by the Bolshoi 
Ballet and the Moiseyev folk dance group have been 
matched in the Soviet Union by ovations for the Philadel- 
phia Symphony Orchestra and for other groups and indi- 
viduals, including Van Cliburn, the young Texan who went 
to Moscow independently last year to compete in and win 
the Tschaikowsky international piano contest. 


Equally significant has been the growth of less-heralded 
exchanges between professional people, students, athletes, 
businessmen, farmers and others. American tourist travel 
to Russia has suddenly leaped from a handful a year to 
an expected 12,500 in 1959. Popular interest has been 
caught by reports of Russians cornering American visitors 
to ply them with questions, and by accounts of members of 
visiting Russian troupes happily soaking up American cus- 
toms and culture in places ranging from supermarkets to 
art galleries. 


GRADUAL LIFTING OF THE IRON CURTAIN AFTER 1953 


Cultural interchange between the United States and the 
Soviet Union had been growing slowly before the compre- 
hensive exchange agreement was signed in 1958. Some of 
the earlier exchanges had been arranged by special nego- 
tiations between Moscow and Washington. Others were 
the outcome of Soviet invitations to American groups or 
individuals or resulted from easing of Soviet restrictions 
on private travel to and within the U.S.S.R. 


Travel by Americans in Russia was still exceptional in 
1953. But in that year a group of small-town editors and 
local radio executives and a group of college editors visited 
the Soviet Union and were warmly welcomed. Perle Mesta, 
former U.S. ambassador to Luxembourg, made a journey to 
the U.S.S.R. as a private citizen the same year, as did Sen. 
Margaret Chase Smith (R Me.) and several other mem- 
bers of Congress the following year. 


The Iron Curtain rose a good bit higher after that. More 


1 Negotiations on extension of the agreement for an additional two years are ex- 
pected to begin shortly. Arrangements for the New York and Moscow exhibitions 
were made under special agreements signed Sept. 10 and Dec. 29, 1958. 
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than a score of U.S. senators and representatives were 
among hundreds of Americans to visit the U.S.S.R. in 1955. 
Considerable popular interest attended an official exchange 
that summer between groups of agriculturists; the Russian 
delegation toured the Middle West and met individual 
farmers, while the counterpart American group traveled 
thousands of miles in Russia visiting collective farms and 
chatting with Soviet farm workers. 


More than a dozen exchanges of specialists were ar- 
ranged during 1955 and 1956. They included reciprocal 
visits by medical specialists, religious leaders, home build- 
ers, and Red Cross delegations. Three Soviet and three 
Rumanian officials came to the United States to observe 
the 1956 presidential election. A year earlier, the Soviet 
government had invited the American company of Porgy 
and Bess, then touring Europe, to come on to the U.S.S.R. 
Performances by the all-Negro cast drew great crowds, and 
the actors found Russians eager to meet and talk with them. 


American concertgoers heard several of Russia’s out- 
standing musical artists for the first time in 1956. The 
pianist Emil Gilels, the violinist David Oistrach, and the 
cellist M. Rostopovich toured the United States under the 


auspices of American impresarios. In May of that year, 
Isaac Stern, violinist, became the first American concert 
artist in a decade to perform in Moscow. Russian audi- 
ences later heard the American tenor, Jan Peerce, and the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Meanwhile, more and more Americans were going to the 
U.S.S.R. independently. Some of the trips had to do with 
efforts to enlarge the volume of East-West interchange. 
The late Mike Todd, film producer, Billy Rose, theatrical 
producer, and Eric A. Johnston, head of the Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America, were among those who went 
to Russia in 1956 to try to work out deals for exchanges 
in their respective fields. Six American doctors, including 
Paul Dudley White, the heart specialist who treated Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, visited the Soviet Union around that time 
with a view to setting up medical exchanges. 


The number of American tourists in the U.S.S.R. in 1956 
reached the unprecedented postwar total of 2,000. Many 
of them traveled in groups: businessmen from Kansas, pro- 
fessors and students from Oregon, members of the Amer- 
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ican Bar Association, members of the U.S. Rabbinical 
Council, Oklahoma cattle ranchers. Traveling in the op- 
posite direction were Soviet members of the International 
Cotton Advisory Committee making a 10-day tour of the 
United States, Soviet experts at the International Housing 
Exposition in New York, and a single Soviet tourist, a 
woman who came to the United States to visit her daughter. 


The contacts spread to satellite countries in 1957, when 
American highway engineers, agricultural experts, and 
representatives of the coal, steel, food, and housing indus- 
tries participated in exchanges with Poland. American 
musicians likewise began to appear more frequently in con- 
cert halls of Soviet bloc countries. Americans competed in 
the Wieniawski international violin competition in Poland, 
in which an American was one of the judges. Professors 
went to Eastern Europe to lecture or engage in research.” 
Numerous international conferences, in the meantime, were 
bringing together scientific and technical specialists from 
both sides of the Iron Curtain. 


BROADENING OF EXCHANGES UNDER 1958 AGREEMENT 


Upon conclusion of the formal exchange agreement at 
the end of January 1958, the number of American-Soviet 
exchanges multiplied and non-official travel by Americans 
in the U.S.S.R. likewise increased. The pact called for 
exchange of at least 500 specialists from each country in 
the two-year period, but as many as 1,700 individuals— 
including members of the large performing troupes—have 
already participated in the program. Exchanges were 
agreed upon in the following fields: 

1. Industry and agriculture: groups of specialists in iron, steel, 
mining and plastics, and in agriculture and fisheries. 

2. Public Health: specialists in community and industrial hygiene. 

3. Science: scientists named by the National Academy of Sciences 
and the Soviet Academy of Sciences. 


4. Education: University professors, instructors and students, 
including specific exchanges between the Universities of Moscow 
and Leningrad and Harvard and Columbia; educational materials 
and instructional films. 


5. Government: members of Congress and deputies of the Su- 
preme Soviet. 


6. Civic affairs, youth and student activities: groups and indi- 
viduals. 





* During 1957, professors from the University of Chicago and the University of 
Minnesota were invited to lecture in Warsaw, a Yale professor lectured on astronomy 
in Czechoslovakia, and a Cornell economist visited Prague under a foundation grant. 
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7. Writing, painting, sculpture: groups and documentaries. 
8. Television and radio: broadcasts, samples of technical equip- 


ment, specialists to study equipment and program production 
techniques. 


9. Motion pictures: feature films and documentaries. 


10. Theatre, dance, music: acting companies, dance groups, sym- 
phony orchestras, individual performers. 


11. Sports: teams to compete in basketball, hockey, track and field, 
weight lifting and wrestling matches. 


Although most of the scheduled exchanges have now 
taken place, or will take place within a few months, some 
of the programs have fallen behind schedule. The two 
science academies are still negotiating for an exchange of 
100 scientists on each side. The motion picture exchange 
was to be arranged under a special agreement which was 
not signed until Nov. 8, 1958. No dates for actual show- 
ings were fixed, but a tentative agreement now has been 
reached to inaugurate the film exchange program in Mos- 
cow either late in July or early in August.’ 


Several cooperative ventures agreed upon in the cultural 
exchange pact, such as joint production of documentary, 
popular science and “artistic” films and joint studies by 
scientific personnel, have not yet been launched. Arrange- 
ments for the exchange of professors between Columbia 
and Harvard on one hand and Leningrad and Moscow on 
the other are apparently near completion; outstanding 
scholars from these institutions may be teaching and con- 
ducting research in the exchange universities during the 
coming academic year. 


EXCHANGES OF STUDENTS AND PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS 


The cultural agreement with the Soviet Union has pro- 
duced several noteworthy “firsts.”” Exchanges of students 
for formal study at universities in the two countries have 
taken place for the first time. The governors of nine 
American states—Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, North Dakota, Utah, West Virginia 
—took off June 23 on an unprecedented three-week visit 


8 The agreement provided for American purchase of seven Soviet feature films and 
for Soviet purchase of 10 American features. Soviet films: The Cranes Are Flying, 
The Idiot, The Captain’s Daughter, Swan Lake, Circus Artists, Othello, Quiet Flows 
the Don; American films: The Great Caruso, Lili, Roman Holiday, Marty, The Old 
Man and the Sea, Oklahoma, Beneath the 12-Mile Reef, The Seventh Voyage of Sin- 
bad, Rhapsody, Man of a Thousand Faces. 

*During the academic year just ended, 21 American graduate students attended the 
Universities of Moscow and Leningrad and 17 Soviet students attended five American 
universities. Twenty-eight American and 33 Soviet students will be exchanged in the 
next academic year. 
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to the Soviet Union. The Russians not only have sanc- 
tioned showing in the U.S.S.R. of representative American 
paintings and sculpture, including abstract and other mod- 
ern art works formerly banned as “decadent,” but also 
have allowed a delegation of American artists to interpret 
the exhibits to Soviet artists. An American “first’’ was 
scored by the National Academy of Sciences in June 1959, 
when it gave an associate membership to a Russian as- 
tronomer, V. A. Ambartsunian. 


The national exhibitions in Moscow and New York also 
are something new. The American exhibition, to be opened 
by a deputation headed by Vice President Nixon and in- 
cluding the President’s brother, Milton Eisenhower, will 
be staged in specially erected buildings in Moscow’s Sokol- 
niki Park. An all-plastic pavilion is to house Edward 
Steichen’s famed photographic series on the “Family of 
Man,” an architectural exhibit, and a fashion show. The 
American performing arts will be represented at the ex- 
hibition by the Juilliard Philharmonic conducted by Leonard 
Bernstein and a variety show put on by Ed Sullivan. Both 
the American and Soviet exhibitions include art collections, 


products of industry, and representative scenes of national 
life. 


A special feature of the American exhibition will be a 
model apartment in which an American housewife and her 
four pre-school-age children may be observed from a bal- 
cony for several hours a day as the mother goes about her 
domestic chores.’ Elsewhere in the exhibition area, special 
film devices will show typical scenes in the United States. 
Prominent Americans who will discuss their areas of in- 
terest on closed-circuit color television are expected to in- 
clude Erwin D. Canham, editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor and president of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
Walt Disney, Buckminster Fuller, designer of the aluminum 
dome of one of the principal American buildings, ‘Carl 
Sandburg, and Edward Steichen. 


EXPANSION OF TOURIST TRAVEL TO SovieET UNION 


Both countries promised in the cultural exchange agree- 
ment to encourage tourism. While the number of Amer- 
icans traveling in the U.S.S.R. rose to around 6,000 last 
year and is expected to reach 12,500 this year, few Rus- 


© Mrs. John K. Jacobs of Alexandria, Va., wife of a U.S. Information Agency 
employee, is to have this novel assignment. 
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sians have come to the United States as tourists. Accord- 
ing to Soviet sources, Russian tourists abroad numbered 
716,000 in 1957, but only 66 Soviet citizens entered the 
United States as tourists in 1958. They traveled, charac- 
teristically, in four separate groups, each interested in a 
particular subject such as housing or engineering. 


Whether more Russians would tour the United States if 
they had the money is a moot question. When the first con- 
tingent of 14 men and women arrived in New York last 
August, one of the group said that each had paid $1,145 
to the American Express office in Moscow for a 14-day 
package tour. Former Gov. Averell Harriman of New 
York said in Moscow, June 25, at the close of a visit of 
several weeks to the Soviet Union: “Mystery normally en- 
courages misunderstanding and suspicion. Fifteen thou- 
sand Americans will come to the Soviet Union this year. 
I wish the same number of Russians would come to 
America.” 


Moscow stresses the point that travel by foreigners in 
the Soviet Union is relatively inexpensive. According to 
U.S.S.R.,§ the Soviet travel agency, Intourist, offers a choice 
of 40 tours, available in four classes of service and ranging 
up to a 23-day itinerary covering principal cities. Tourists 
are given discounts from regular rail and plane fares, and 
“There is a substantial saving in the special tourist rate of 
currency exchange.” Americans are allowed 10 rubles for 
a dollar instead of four to the dollar at the official rate of 
exchange. 


There is every indication that American tourists are 
welcome in the Soviet Union. A new bus service has been 
opened this year between Moscow and Helsinki in Finland. 
American-style motels are being constructed for automobile 
travelers, who may now enter the U.S.S.R. in their own 
cars at various points on its European border. Motorists 
must pick up an Intourist guide at the frontier. 


Americans who have traveled in the U.S.S.R. recently 
report that the Russian man-in-the-street no longer shows 
any fear of talking with foreigners. On the contrary, he 
eagerly approaches tourists from the West. Former Gov. 
Harriman remarked on the new “relaxed attitude of the 
Russians toward foreigners.” He said in a copyrighted 


* English-language magazine circulated in this country as an exchange for circu- 
lation in the Soviet Union of the American Russian-language periodical, America. 
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North American Newspaper Alliance dispatch on June 1: 
“The fearful stone-faced timidity of the Stalin era has been 
replaced by an almost enthusiastic readiness to discuss 
their business whether it be running the government, 
raising corn or making trucks.” 


Policy Shifts On Cultural Exchange 


CULTURAL and personal contacts between the people of 
the United States and the people of Russia in Czarist days 
were meager, although Russian liberals and intellectuals 
tended in the 19th century to idealize this country as a 
“promised land . . . [symbolizing] human dignity, the 
pioneer virtues, and dazzling material progress.”7 That 
view began to fade toward the turn of the century, as the 
excesses of free-booting capitalism spread a different impres- 
sion of the United States, but there was continuing respect 
in Russia for American technical genius. Later, at the end 
of World War I, Allied intervention against the new Bol- 
shevik regime and Soviet organization of the Comintern as 
the instrumentality of international communism generated 
mutual fear and suspicion. 


Contacts between the two nations were scanty during the 
1920s, although Soviet Russia accepted some $66 million of 
American aid during the 1921-23 famine. Moscow in the 
latter part of the decade began contracting with American 
companies and engineers to assist in construction of large 
engineering projects. An American firm, Hugh L. Cooper 
Co., supervised building of a great dam and hydroelectric 
power station on the Dnieper River. Other American con- 
cerns which had business dealings with the U.S.S.R. in- 
cluded Ford, DuPont, General Electric, and the Radio Cor- 
poration of America. 


Establishment of diplomatic relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union in 1933 at first made 
for better feeling between the two countries. But cultural 
contacts declined at the height of the political purges in 
the late 1930s, though Moscow continued to make public 
professions of its desire to maintain such contacts as a bul- 


T Frederick C. Barghoorn, The Soviet Image of the United States: A Study in 
Distortion (1950), p. 3. 
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wark for peace. Soviet policy thereby displayed the char- 
acteristic dualism which allows “simultaneous pursuit of 
the policy of ‘co-existence’ and that of world revolution.” ® 


The Soviet attitude toward cultural contacts with non- 
Communist countries has been alternately cool and warm, 
but always pragmatic. The first concrete effort after the 
Revolution to put an end to rigid isolation from the rest of 
the world was made in 1925, when an official bureau to en- 
courage outside contacts was established. Known as VOKS 
from the initials of its Russian name,’ the organization 
spread favorable reports of the Soviet Union abroad, pro- 
moted exchange visits of scientists, scholars and technicians 
and exchanges of books, and cooperated with the many 
“Friends of Russia” societies in other countries, including 
the United States. 


REBUFF OF U.S. OVERTURES ON EVE OF COLD WAR 


The World War II alliance raised hopes of enduring 
amity between the United States and the U.S.S.R. despite 
basic differences in political philosophy. After the Mos- 
cow conference of foreign ministers in 1943, Averell Harri- 
man, then U.S. ambassador at Moscow, wrote a note to 
Soviet Foreign Minister V. M. Molotov expressing the 


desire of the United States to institute a cultural exchange 
program to promote “sympathetic understanding of and 
friendship between our peoples.” Molotov replied, Dec. 31, 
1943, that the U.S. embassy could count on Soviet assist- 
ance in exchanging “ideas, materials and . . . in the fields 
of radio and motion pictures.” But little more came of 
the proposal. 


The Department of State noted in 1949, in a White Paper 
on postwar cultural relations with the Soviet Union, that 
increased cooperation in the latter part of the war period 
had given way to progressive chilliness after the war. 
“From the end of the war until mid-1947, the Soviet au- 
thorities treated American overtures to establish cultural 
interchange with obvious coolness, delaying acknowledg- 
ment of notes, offering various specious excuses for their 
inability to respond favorably to American proposals or 
completely failing to respond.” Top Soviet officials repeat- 
edly came out for broad exchanges of cultural and scientific 


§ Ibid., p. 11. 


*The Russian words stood for All-Union Society for Cultural Relations With For- 
eign Countries. 
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information, and for exchanges of scientists, teachers, stu- 
dents, and artists, but when Ambassador Harriman or 
Ambassador Walter Bedell Smith, who succeeded Harriman 
early in 1946, sought to discuss specific exchange plans, 
they could not get a hearing. 


Other evidences of a new Soviet isolationism had been 
piling up—censorship of news dispatches out of Russia, 
banning of radio broadcasting by foreign commentators to 
their home countries, curtailment of access to sources of 
information. Travel by citizens of other countries in the 
U.S.S.R. was limited largely to Leningrad and Moscow, and 
the number of foreigners allowed entry was held down. 
Soviet citizens were forbidden to marry foreigners,’ and 
all socia] contacts with foreign visitors became suspect. A 
decree issued in 1947 forbade disclosure of information on 
a wide range of subjects pertaining to industry, exports, 
communications, etc., under pain of penalties ranging up 
to 20 years of hard labor. 


During this period the Soviet government purchased 
large quantities of American technical and scientific publi- 
cations and obtained books from the Library of Congress 
and the Smithsonian Institution in Washington. But 
American proposals for exchanges of library researchers 


and for joint preparation of a bibliography of historical 
material on U.S.-Russian relations were turned down. 


Steps LEADING TO 1958 AGREEMENT ON EXCHANGES 


The curtain did not lift until after Stalin died in 1953. 
The Soviet government then began once more to give evi- 
dence of wanting to gain Western favor through closer 
cultural contacts. Travel restrictions on foreigners were 
eased and academic exchanges were actively sought. Mos- 
cow in February 1956 created a U.S.S.R. Committee on 
UNESCO to promote cooperation with the United Nations 
specialized agency devoted to educational, scientific and 
cultural interchange. The 1957 edition of the Great Soviet 
Encyclopedia noted that “The year 1956 was marked by a 
significant expansion of cultural contacts with both socialist 
and capitalist countries.” It reported that “New forms of 
cultural interchange . . . little practiced in the past, came 
into being.” 


Strengthening of cultural contacts was one of the sub- 
%” The ban, imposed in 1947, was lifted in 1953. 
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jects on the agenda of the Big Four summit meeting at 
Geneva in July 1955. The heads of government directed 
their foreign ministers to “study measures . . . which could 
(a) bring about a progressive elimination of barriers which 
interfere with free communications and peaceful trade be- 
tween people and (b) bring about such freer contacts and 
exchanges as are to the mutual advantage of the countries 
and peoples concerned.” 


At the meeting of foreign ministers that followed the 
summit conference, in October and November 1955, the 
three Western powers submitted a 17-point proposal to 
carry out this directive. The Soviets rejected the proposal 
as inappropriate for discussion at that meeting, but indi- 
cated that some of the points might be suitable for bilateral 
negotiation. Particular interest was evinced in exchanges 
of delegations in scientific and technical fields. 


The United States took the initiative in pursuing the 
matter the following year. President Eisenhower, on June 
29, 1956, endorsed a recommendation by the National Se- 
curity Council that the United States seek exchanges with 
the countries of Eastern Europe along the lines of the 
Western foreign ministers’ proposals. The State Depart- 
ment promptly set up an East-West Contacts office, and 
in August 1956 William S. B. Lacy, former U.S. ambas- 
sador to the Republic of Korea, was named Special Assist- 
ant for East-West Exchanges. 


The Hungarian crisis delayed the effort to reach an agree- 
ment with the U.S.S.R., but a year later Lacy and the then 
Soviet ambassador in Washington, Georgi N. Zaroubin, 
took up discussions in earnest. Congress removed a major 
obstacle by modifying an immigration law provision re- 
quiring fingerprinting of foreigners entering the United 
States. The Soviet government had refused to allow finger- 
printing of its citizens. The difficulty had been surmounted 
in the case of earlier cultural exchanges by designating in- 
coming Russians as official representatives of their govern- 
ment. But by allowing waiving of the fingerprinting re- 
quirement at the discretion of the Secretary of State and 
the Attorney General, Congress made it possible to arrange 
for a much broader type of exchange program than had 
previously existed. The Lacy-Zaroubin negotiations, mov- 
ing along apace after President Eisenhower approved the 
new legislation on Sept. 11, 1957, culminated in signature 
of the two-year exchange agreement on Jan. 27, 1958. 
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ALTHOUGH the current interchange between the United 
States and the Soviet Union contrasts sharply with the 
paucity of contacts during most of the cold war period, it 
is by no means equivalent to a total removal of barriers 
to free and close relationships. The agreement itself is a 
mode] of caution. It asserts simply that the negotiations 
were “carried on in a spirit of mutual understanding” and 
that the exchanges were agreed to “in the belief that... 
[they] will contribute significantly to the betterment of 
relations between the two countries, thereby contributing 
to a lessening of international tensions.” 


LIMITATIONS OF CURRENT PROGRAM; TRAVEL BANS 


Almost the entire text is taken up by a detailed listing 
of agreed-upon exchanges and by delegations of authority 
to specified agencies to conduct further negotiations in par- 
ticular areas of exchange. Although the visits and ex- 
changes enumerated are “not intended to be exclusive of 
others which may be arranged by the two countries or 
undertaken by their citizens,” the exchanges covered by the 
agreement are carefully circumscribed. 


Strict reciprocity is the rule in every case. Groups of 
writers and composers to be exchanged, for example, are 
to consist of “5-6 persons.” In certain exchanges a par- 
ticular individual or group is named as a trade for an in- 
dividual or group from the other country. The Bolshoi 
Ballet is balanced against the Philadelphia Symphony, and 
a Soviet violinist and a pianist, L. Kogan and E. Gilels, are 
balanced against the American vocalists, Blanche Thebom 
and Leonard Warren. 


The agreement is almost as notable for what it omits as 
for what it contains. The United States, for example, made 
an attempt to obtain removal of news censorship, to get 
assurance of freer access of foreign reporters to sources 
of information in Russia, and to arrange an exchange of 
uncensored broadcast discussions of “world developments,” 
but to no avail. Efforts to win Soviet consent to removal 
of travel restrictions had no better success. Almost one- 
third of the Soviet Union is barred to travel by foreigners 
and, according to the State Department, the Soviet govern- 
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ment has “long applied unofficial measures which effec- 
tively prevent access by foreigners to considerable areas of 
the U.S.S.R. that are nominally located in open zones.” 


Soviet restrictions on foreign travel have been alter- 
nately eased and tightened in the postwar years. The 
United States retaliated in 1955 by closing roughly equiv- 
alent areas of the United States to Soviet visitors and 
Soviet diplomatic personnel. Such action was taken, not 
as a security measure, but as a possible means of inducing 
Moscow to seek mutual relaxation of the bans. The State 
Department has repeatedly appealed, without success, for 
removal or modification of the travel restrictions. 


STICKING POINTS IN ARRANGING SPECIFIC EXCHANGES 


Negotiation of the cultural exchange agreement was 
slowed by differences in the authority of the two govern- 
ments to commit non-government groups or individuals to 
a given course of action. The Russians had power to re- 
quire any Soviet group or individual Soviet citizen to carry 
out an agreed exchange. But the vast majority of Amer- 
ican exchangees are private citizens or members of private 
organizations and are under no compulsion to participate 
in the program. The United States thus could agree to 
exchanges only in general terms, except in cases where con- 
sent had been given by the organizations or individuals in- 
volved. According to Ambassador Lacy, the American 


negotiator, this difference in powers was a real stumbling 
block. 


At the beginning of the negotiation [he has said], the Soviet 
delegation simply could not believe we were telling the truth when 
we said that under the American Constitution private citizens 
could not be compelled to carry out an exchange agreement made 
by their government. I am not sure they believed that any con- 
stitution could provide for such a thing. 


When we finally convinced them on this point, they next doubted 
that the voluntary efforts of American private citizens and organi- 
zations could be relied on for carrying out the agreement. ... 
The negotiations very nearly broke down on this question.11 


Even after the basic agreement had been signed, subse- 
quent negotiations on specific exchanges ran up against the 
same obstacle. Turner Shelton, Motion Picture Service 
chief of the U.S. Information Agency who helped negotiate 
the film agreement, reported that the Russians “were ex- 


1 Address, Foreign Affairs Forum of League of Republican Women of the District 
of Columbia, Washington, D. C., Feb. 6, 1959. 
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tremely skeptical . . . when I told them it was utterly im- 
possible for me to commit this country’s motion picture 
producers and distributors to anything that they themselves 
did not choose to agree to.” 


When it came to working out specific film exchanges, 
further difficulties arose because of Soviet insistence that 
each American movie company whose film was selected for 
showing in the U.S.S.R. must take a Soviet film for dis- 
tribution in the United States. This demand for a quid 
pro quo persisted even after the American film producers, 
to facilitate exchanges, licensed their available pictures to 
the Motion Picture Export Association, headed by Eric A. 
Johnston, the other member of the American film negoti- 
ating team. The American producers were reluctant to 
participate in a barter deal for fear that it might set a 
precedent for export arrangements with other countries. 


A still unanswered question is how to guarantee com- 
parable attendance at showings of American and Soviet 
films. Russians are reported to be eager to see American 
motion pictures, but American enthusiasm for Soviet films 
is in doubt. This question has not arisen in the case of 
Russian concert and dance organizations, which have drawn 
capacity audiences and high praise from American critics. 
The motion picture agreement states that “American com- 
panies and Sovexportfilm will use their best efforts to assure 
maximum commercial distribution of the films purchased 
and to arrange for wide publicity for these films.” 


DIFFERENCES IN METHODS OF FINANCING EXCHANGES 


Financing of the exchange program necessarily differs in 
the two countries. Soviet participation is entirely a gov- 
ernment undertaking, but in the United States the govern- 
ment’s function is largely to promote and facilitate the 
exchanges. There is no special budget to defray expenses 
of American organizations and individuals participating in 
the program, although small sums sometimes are paid 
from the funds of government agencies or from funds avail- 
able to the President. The major financial burden is borne 
by the participants. 


Movie and cultural presentations have been negotiated 
on a commercial basis. The Bolshoi Ballet, for example, 
was guaranteed a box-office take of $50,000 a week. The 


12 Address, Rock Creek Women’s Republican Club, Washington, May 26, 1959. 
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film agreement called for purchase of each other’s feature 
films for $60,000 each in the case of standard width and 
$67,000 in the case of wide-screen pictures. Universities 
or foundations bear the travel costs incurred in the aca- 
demic exchanges, and the host institution provides tuition, 
room, board and monthly stipends for students. A part of 
the cost of travel to the U.S.S.R. by American writers and 
composers has been met by allocations from the President’s 
emergency fund. 


The American government is spending $3.6 million on the 
national exhibition in Moscow; $3.3 million was allocated 
from Mutual Security funds and $300,000 was available 
from an appropriation for a projected smaller exhibit that 
failed to materialize. But 800 private agencies, largely 
business and industrial firms, have contributed materials, 
personnel and funds. The American fashion industry, for 
example, is bearing the cost of fashion shows at the exhibi- 
tion. A part of the government outlay will be recovered 
as the Soviet government has agreed to purchase the Amer- 
ican exhibition buildings for $375,000. 


BENEFITS AND POSSIBLE RISKS IN EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Although the program of exchanges with the U.S.S.R. 
has bipartisan support and conforms with the President’s 
oft-repeated statement of faith in the value of people-to- 
people contacts, as distinct from government-to-government 
contacts, many persons question the ultimate effects. Even 
supporters of the program warn that Americans must re- 
main alert to Soviet trickery. The Soviet record of sudden 
policy shifts suggests that the partially opened door of 
hospitality can be slammed shut without notice. Contin- 
uation of the program still hangs on the thread of short- 
term negotiations and on exchanges that are concretely 
specified. 


Lacy recently disclosed that among thousands of letters 
received by the State Department from American citizens 
referring to U.S.-U.S.S.R. relations, about as many cau- 
tioned against becoming too friendly with the Soviets as 
urged encouragement of more friendly relations. Lacy 
defended the exchange program on the grounds that (1) it 
gives Americans a fuller and deeper understanding of the 
Russians that will be of service whether relations between 
the two countries improve or deteriorate; and (2) it can 
do much to relieve Russian fear and misunderstanding of 
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American motives. “There will always be the risk of 
war in the misunderstandings and fear that Russian isola- 
tion and the Russian attitudes produce,” he said. ‘“There- 
fore, without for an instant lowering our guard, we must 
do all we can to remove needless misunderstandings and 
moderate groundless fears.” 


Although the cultural exchanges have received chief pop- 
ular attention, Lacy asserted that “of much greater sig- 
nificance in the long term are exchanges of industrial dele- 
gations, agricultural groups and scientists.” Observations 
of American industrialists in the U.S.S.R., he said, were 
“sobering” in their demonstration of Soviet strength. Infor- 
mation supplied by specialists in the exchange program 
has already provided “important new perspectives and has 
caused the revision of certain estimates.” ™ 


The principal hoped-for benefit is that cultural exchanges 
between the two countries will foster feelings of friendli- 
ness among their peoples that will reduce to some extent 
the risk of war. Americans traveling in the U.S.S.R., as 
noted, have been struck by the tremendous interest of the 
average Russian in the American, the flood of questions 
Russians ask on every aspect of American life, and their 
frequent recognition of certain similarities between the 
two peoples. The intense desire of the average Russian 
to avoid war has been especially impressive. “At every 
corner, in every meeting and from every masthead, the 
Russians cry out ‘Mir!—Peace!—and Friendship!’ ” ™“ 


To what extent this growing cordiality can affect the 
course of world events is another question. A recent study 
by a committee of Congress noted that “a distinction must 
be made between a government and its people,” particularly 
when the government is of the authoritarian type. 


Many recent visitors to the Soviet Union, for example, speak 
of the friendliness and even affection of Russians for Americans. 
There is no evidence, however, that this mutual understanding 
on the personal level has any effect whatsoever on the expan- 
sionist policies of the Kremlin. In a democracy the people can 
restrain their governments if the people are so minded. In totali- 
tarian states the people have no such effective control. ... Feel- 
ings of friendliness and understanding are not necessarily the 
principal sources of a nation’s foreign policy.15 


18 Address, Foreign Affairs Forum of League of Republican Women of the District 
of Columbia, Feb. 6, 1959. 


4 Milton Mayer, “The Soviets’ New Man,” The Progressive, December 1958, p. 14. 
% House Committee on Government Operations, Government Programs in Interna- 
tional Education (1959), p. 21. 
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This consideration does not necessarily negate the value 
of cultural exchanges. The report continued: “No one could 
deny that face-to-face contacts between Americans and 
persons from other countries often lead to a more complete 
understanding on both sides and that such understanding 
provides a basis for further communication and accommo- 
dation.” Cultural interchange is of value if only to “pre- 
vent one government from seriously miscalculating the 
intention and policies of another government” and there- 
fore committing “a rash act which may precipitate war.” 
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